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PROSPECTUS. 

The present number is intended as an indication of the political prin 
ciples which it is intended to maintain—as heretot.re : 

The Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution, as illustrated 
by Thomas Jeflerson—and maintained by Andrew Jackson 

“The promotion of knowledge, the security of representative govern- 

ment, with responsibility to the people, and election, at short periods.— 

All who produce, pay taxes—all who defend the country, are entitled 
to suffrage. 


Our government consists of three distinct powers. 
-2. The Executive; by one Chief 


1. ‘The Legisla- 
live; by two LTlouses of Cougress.- 
Magistrate —3. The Jurisprudential; by Judges—their tenure, good 
behaviour—and subject to legisletion. 

Neither of these authorities can infringe upon, or supersede, or es- 
ablish substitutes, for either of the others. 

Freedom of opinion on all subjects whatever—with reason to examine 
pr to controvert it. 
| Constitutional amendment, proved by experience to be necessary— 
hnd all elections to be directly in the people. 
! The chartering of a Dank, sanctioning the issue of paper, instead of 
gold and silver, a violation of the Constitution— operating as a far upon 
producing industry, for the benefit of non producing idleness and opu- 
lence —more in amount than the annual revenue. 

The 16th section of the charter, is an additional usurpation, in ap- 
yointing a second executive independent of the first, and in contempt of, 


he constitution. 


Terms or Surscrip rion 
5 to be paid in advance. 
! ‘The second number will be issued when the subscription shall be 





Lafficient tu cover expenses. 





DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776 


By the Representatives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled. 


A DECLARATION: 

When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
jeople to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with 
mother, and to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate 
ynd equal station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
ntitle them, a decent respect for the opinions of munkind, requires, 
hat they should declare the causes which impel them to the sepa- 
jation. 
| We hold these truths to be self evident—that all men are creatd 

al; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unaliena- 
je rights; that among these are life, lib.rty, and the pursuit of hap- 
ness: That, to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
mong men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
bverned: that whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
* these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and 

institute a new government, laying its foundation on such prinei- 
es, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall seem 
ost likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, 

ill dictate, that governments long established should not be changed 
ir light and transient causes; and accordingly all experience hath 
own, that mankind are more dispesed to suffer, while evils are 
fferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 

y are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpa- 
bns, pursuing invariably the same object, ertnces a design to reduce 

em under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their duty. to 
row off such government, and to provide new guards for their 

ure security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these colonies; 

d such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their 

r systems of government. The history of the present King of| 
reat Britain, is a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, 
having in direct object the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
these States: To prove this, let facts be submitted to a candid 
brid. 
He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary 


f 


Right Dollars per annum--of which, |/ 


— 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unicss suspended in their operation till his 
assent should be obtained; and, when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to atiend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the risht of 
representation in the Legislature—a right inestimable to them, and 
formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies, at places unusual, uncom 
fortable, and distant from the depository of their public records, for 
the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his mea 
sures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing, 
with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dicsolutions, lo cause 
others to be elected: whereby the legislative powers, incapable of anni 
hilation, have returned to the people at large, for their exercise; the 
tate remaining in the mean time, exposed to all the dangers of in- 
rasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these States; for 
that purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners: 
refusing to pass others, to encourage their migration hither, and 
raising the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his 
assent to laws, for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of 
their offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms 
of officers, to harass our people, and eat out their substance 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without 
he ~ensent of our Legislatures. 

He has affecied io vender the military independent of, and superior 
to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others, to subject us to a jurisdiction, fo- 
riegn to our Constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving 
his assent to their acts of pretended legislation :— 

For quartering large bogies of armed troops among us :— 

“or protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any 
murders, which they should commit on the inhabitants of these 
Slates :— 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world :—- 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent :— 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury:— 

For transporting us beyond seas, to ve tried for pretended of- 
| Sences :— 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring 
province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and en- 
larging its boundaries so as to render it at once on example and fit 
instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these colo- 
nies :— 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, 
and altering fundamentally the forms of our governments :— 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves 
invested with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his pro- 
tection, and waging war against us. 

He has plndered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, 
and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercena- 


[settlement here. We have appealed to their native justice and mag- 
nanimily, and we have conjured them by the ties of our common 
kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably inter- 
| rupt our connexions and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf 
\to the voice of justice und consunguinily. We must, therefore, ac- 
quiesce in the necessity which denounces our separation, and hold 
them, as we hold the rest of mankind—enemies in war; in peace, 
friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States of America, 
in General Congress assenbled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the world, for the rectitude of our intentions, no, in the name and by 
the authority of the good People of these Colonies, solemnly publish 
and declare, that these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, 
Free and Independent States; that they are absolved from ail ulie- 
giance to the British Crown, and that all political connexion, between 
them and the state of Great Britain, is, and ougi. ‘ be totally dis- 
solved; and that, as F'ree and Independent States, they have fut 
power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish com- 
and to do all other acts and things which independent States 
may of right do. And for the support of this DECLARATION, with a 
Jirm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 


merce, 


Signed, by order, and in behalf of the Congress, 
JOHN HANCOCK, President, 


Attested, 
Cuartes Tompson, Secretary. 


George Clymer, 
James Wilson, 
George Ross. 


New Hampshire. 
Josiah Bartlett, 
William Whipple, 
Matthew Thornton 

Delaware. 
Cesar Rodney, 
Thomas M‘Kean, 
George Read. 


Massachuselis Bay 
Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, 
Robert Treat Paine, 
Elbridge Gerry, Maryland. 
Samuel Chase, 
William Paca, 
Thomas Stone, 
Charles Carroll, of Carrolton. 


Rhode Island, 4-c 
Stephen Hopkins, 
William Ellery. 


Connecticut. Virginia. 


Roger Sherman, 
Samuel Huntington, 
William Williams, 
Oliver W olcott. 


New York. 
William Floyd, 
Philip Livingston, 
Francis Lewis, 
Lewis Morris. 


New Jersey 
Richard Stockton, 
John Witherspoon, 
Francis Hopkinson, 





ries, to complete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already 
begun, with circumstances of cruelty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled 
in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy tre head of a civil- 
ized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive on the high 
seas, to bear arms against their country, to become the ezecutioners of 
their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endea- 
voured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless 
Indion savages, whose known rule of warfare is an undistinguished 
destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we hare petitioned for redress, 
in the most humble terms: our repeated petitions have been answered 
only by repeated injury. A prince whose character is thus marked, 
by every act, which may define a tyrant, is unfit to ve the ruler of a 
free veople. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British brethren 
We have warned them, from time to time, of attempts by their 
legislature, to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We 





the public good. 


John Hart, 
Abrahain Clark. 


Pennsylvania 
Robert Morris, 
Benjamin Rush, 
Benjamin Franklin, 
John Morton, 


French Revolution, - 
Chili, - - 
Venezuela, 

New Granada, 

Buenos Ayres, 

Mexico, 

Peru, - 


Guatimala, 





have reminded them of the circumstances of our migration and 


George Wythe, 
Richard Henry Lee, 
Thomas Jefferson, 
Benjamin Harrison, 
Thomas Nelson, jun. 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
Carter Braxton. 


North Carolina. 
William Hooper, 
Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. 


South Caroli:sa. 
Edward Rutledge, 
Thomas Heyward, jun. 
Thomas Lynch, jun. 
Arthur Middleton. 


Georgia. 
Button Gwinnett, 
Lyman Hall, 
George Walton. 


THE MARCH OF REVOLUTION. 


14th July, 1789. 
- 5th April, 1811. 
5th July, 1811. 

27th Nov. 1811. 
5th April, 1812. 
24th Feb. 1821. 
10th July, 5821. 
15th Sept. 1921. 
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TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

History is described, as Philosophy teaching by exam- 
ple: the afflictions of nations, the fall of republics, and 
the degradation of the human species from a high state 
of civilization and prosperity, are usually referred to per- 


sonal ambition, the influence of riches, and the want of 


intelligence and union among the people. 


The history of the Greek republics is in the hands of 


every one who has had any share of education; that of 
the Italian republics, though more recent and not less in- 
structive, is not so well known; but, generally, Venice, 
Florence, Pisa, and Genoa, afford lessons to the people 
of free states, which are interesting and admonitory, from 
the similarity of their rise to eminence, freedom, opu- 
lence, and grandeur,—their ultimate ruin, degradation, 
and misery. 

What the republics of Greece and Italy were, we 
know—we also know what they are—history presents 
them to the world as examples, «..hose prosperous fortunes 
were surrounded by a luminous halo, which served to ren- 
der their overthrow more dark and dismal. The people of 
a free state should cultivate the knowlege of those repub- 
lics, whose early glory and present obscurity abounds with 
lessons the most eloquent. Venice and Holland, more 
especially invite the regard of all nations which are at 
once free and commercial; their prosperity and potency, 
while freedom was cherished; their degeneracy and im- 
becility, when avarice and oligarchy had superseded the 
love of liberty and their country. 

If the history of your own republic for the last fifty 
years was faithfully written, you would in your own an- 
nals find, though not so comprehensive nor so enduring, 
lessons which would illustrate by resemblance the reasons 
and progress of affliction which led to the decadence of 
European republics. 

But no man has had the courage and capacity, with the 
knowlege and integrity necessary to the faithful depic- 
ture of that dark period of our own annals. The generation 
which now occupies the place of that which bore the brunt 
of the reign of terror, and triumphed in the social revolu- 
tion of 1800, are as little, or less acquainted with the strange 
eventful history of that day, as with that of the extinguish- 
ed republics of Europe. Those who have been born, and 
grown up within thirty-four years, have lived in the full 
enjoyment of peace, concord, and prosperity, for which 
their predecessors contended—and rescued and realized 
liberty, such as man never before experienced: possessed 
of those blessings, they seem to fear no invasion or depar- 
ture from them; they cannot compare the appearances 
and remaining aspect of events, going on before their 
eyes, with those which threatened the overthrow of the 
republic before they were born. The history has yet to 
be written, and the traditions which remain are too much 
detached, to afford a compact and comprehensible study 
for the youth of the country. 

The public transactions of the last six months so very 
much resemble the incipient stages of those of thirty 
years ago, that he who had reached maturity at that pe- 
riod, and lives now, cannot but feel appalled at the me- 
nacing resemblance. 


The republic had been scarcely robved in its manly cos- 





the analogy had no binding quality in favour of demo- 


cracy. 


of that day to predict the return of the Federalists to 


pendence denounced as a libel, aad recommended to be 
excluded from annual commemor.tion—a republic was de- 
clared to mean any thing or nothing—and Democracy, the 
vital principle of our institutions, vas held forth as “a ferm 
and a thing to be abhorred.” Tie executive, a majority 
in congress, and the judiciary, vere comprehended, by 
open action or secret co-operaion, against the cause of 
the people—an example, of which a recent denunciation 
demands special notice, may serve to illustrate the histo- 
ry and the passing resemblances. On one of those nume- 
rous prosecutions directed to overwhelm the Aurora and 
its Editor, no member of the bar could be found to fulfil 
the duties to which the professim is sworn; and when the 
Editor appeared in court, which was crowded as if to wit- 
ness an auto da fe, the whole bir rose from their benches 
to join in the clamorous madsess and meanness of the 
hour: so intense was the animosity of that period, that 
lawyers who sought public favour under the cloak of de- 
mocracy, became conspicuous in that clamour. On the 
cessation of this public shame, the Editor rose, undaunted, 
though surrounded by avowed enemies and false friends, 
calmly prayed the usual protection held out to criminals 
before condemnation, and intimated that he had no coun- 
sel. The consternation of the bench produced a momen- 
tary stillness—when a young man, but recently called to 
the bar, who felt the dignity of his profession, and of hu- 
man nature, who1ad no personal acquaintance with the 
prepared victim, presented himself to the court, braving 


would expose hin, and mantully vindicated the cause of 
his adopted clie:t, and in his cause, that of liberty and 
justice. The prscription of the young barrister followed, 
and pursued hin with a virulence and an asperity which, 
if described an the parties named, would excite disgust: 
and which hadnot yet ceased when his talents and inte- 
grity called hm to the head of the Treasury. Why 
should it not le told? ‘This spirited and virtuous young 
man was Richird Rush. 
This anecdte is in keeping with the purpose of the 
Address—it i: history and example. 

A certain public character has given his ideas of the 
importance ofnames to parties. The party which aimed 
to overturn oir republican institutions, had assumed dif- 
ferent titles :t different times: under the name of Consti- 
tutionalists, tey sought to undermine the constitution— 
under the nane of Federalists, they opposed the state go- 
vernments—ind, under name of law, they sought to de- 
stroy popula: and responsible democracy, and the liberty 
of the press; and this was the title under which they 
wrought delberate mischief for too many years. 

There wes some sagacity in their first choice of names, 
and even sone discretion in abandoning them one for ano-j 
ther, thoughthey had the singular felicity of rendering every 
name they ised odious, however innocent or pertinent it 
may have teen in its proper application. The title, Con- 
stitutionalit, was abandoned as soon as it was discovered 
by Luther Martin, that those who were the loudest in 
public for ‘he constitution were the most inveterate ene- 
mies in prvate. 

The word Federalist, simply signifying a friend of uni- 
on, was alopted because there were certain analogies by 
which, like the word republic, it might be construed to 
mean “ aay thing or nothing.” The oligarchy of Holland 
was federal—and the Germanic body, composed of em- 
perors, kings, and princes, was a federal body; so that 


After the executive discomfiture in 1800, though there 
was a bitter spirit manifest for two or three years, or 
while their desperate hopes had led one of the 7hrasos 


nation of intolerant, ambitious, aid avaricious men—the 
‘|revolution was openly reprobated.the declaration of inde- 


the perils and ontumely to which he was well aware it! 








or undefended part of society; resorting to detached or | 












power in ten years: but the faction was extinct in combi- 





tume, when it became the object of speculation to a combi- 





nation, acting only like a scattered banditti on some weaklis, in effect, the commanding power of public disco 


partial conspiracies, and promoting discord where they - 
could not accomplish direct ruin. | ee 
Those fragments assumed different names: they became | ns 
Independent Republicans— National Republicans; aud, at- mas 
ter bringing these and other titles into odium, by per- " 
verting their obvious signification, they have in our day— 
at this very day—after disgracing all preceding names, | er 
jundergone a new baptism, as if determined to destroy § a 
every expression which had been dignified by revolution- a 
ary association, and to reduce it to its original Scotch in- ff win 
significancy of I hey-drinkers! T 
They are entitled to change their names, like the ca- wists 
melion, by the courtesy of nature and usage. The People _— 
of America are content with their significant and sacred A spev 
name of the Democracy; holding government to be found-) echo 
ed thereon, and to be exercised by universal and free mali 
suffrage at elections for short periods and responsible the | 
agente. agall 
Coincident with the transactions which were at their disre 
extremes in 1798, 1799, a system of proscription pre-B whic 
vailed, accompanied by violence and outrage, against all the \ 
who had the virtue to adhere to the principles of the re: If 
volution and the declared rights of man. The workmat press 
was dismissed from the exercise of his art—the officer! have 
from his office—the counter of the shopkeeper was visited). wind 
by the higher magistrates, and his business made to def from 
pend on perfidy to freedom—the perusal of a popular tion | 
newspaper was set down as among the heinous offences olf treac 
ithat day, and suflicient to exclude the citizen from hisf dustr 
trade: the press itself was put under an interdict. not, 1 
Day after day the free presses were put down, by mulfi a Ma 
tiplied prosecutions on frivolous pretexts—fines, incarcefl and | 
rations, and denunciations were so effective, as at lengt secut 
to leave only one Daily Journal to assert the principlesf ail th 
of liberty and independence—that journal was the Auf gence 
rora—though against it was turned the whole artillery of fully: 
perverted power, and its editor had to withstand not les¥ Ly lar 
than eighty-three prosecutions, repeated imprisonment] not su 
without trial or crime charged—for five years exposed to fusion 
the constant risk of life, and repeatedly assailed by hired In 
ruffians. know 
This is but a feint glimpse of the state of society be} travel 
fore 1800; and, however variaut in the manner and meaj_ tizen’s 
sure of the action, the doings of the present may be from was fe 
the past, the objects, and the tendency of events now pre circuit 
sent, bear too faithful a resemblance of those which pre who k 
vailed before. mily b 
A decent respect for the people to whom this addresq ing, by 
is made, require an explicit and unequivocal declaratiog coache 
of the motives, principles, and objects, which govern thq here ¢ 
revival of the Aurora after a suspension of twelve years main; : 
These introductory observations indicate the motives In ¢ 
the principles are embraced in the character of the fod against 
. er Journal, identified in character with the Editor 4 leged ir 
both periods: but it is not enough on such an occasion { tuted ar 
leave the judgment to act of upon inferences, howevq which h 
obvious and rational. Something must be said to mat The | 
the coincic»nce and similitude of what is to be apprq females. 
hended; and it is no more than proper to premise, tl husband 
the resemblancé of what is, with what was, refers onl{ Country. 
to the incipient stages which led to the greater outrage for the ] 
of 1798 and 1799. History is of no more use than a fal ty and 
ry tale, unless it leads to some wholesome judgment; a employn 
seditions and violations of freedom are insidious, ar¢ administ 
like certain diseases of the frody, require to be arrest 1798, _ 
on the first symptoms. The distinctive difference M4 stripped. 
tween the conduct of the Fedealists of former days ay The “ 
this day, is the difference of pos\ition: the conspirators; oe 
the former period possessed the\ powers of the gover acverseri 
ment—in the present, the power; of a chartered bay} er. V 
which had its original inception with the hostility to ‘ satdheaedh 
constitution and the most infamou's speculations, tal “—* 
the helm of faction and proscription now. This Bal ~ yaes 
be resiste 
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vernment; and the principle of action, which in former 
times was audacious and uncompromising, is now insi- 
dious, treacherous, and extravagant in the lavishment of 
its largesses. 

The offices of public trust, at the former period, were 
conferred on men whose treachery to the public cause indi- 
cated their fitness as instruments of hostility to freedom. 
Nominations for public stations are now interdicted by a 
Senate, too notoriously influenced by the Bank, if the no 
minee be conspicuous for any public virtue. 

The same foul and filthy prostitution of the press, 
which characterized the Gazettes of Fenxo and Porcu- 
pink, have their identity in the present day. ‘The slander 
spewed out against Jefferson, which is to be found re- 
echoed by English travellers upon the authority of federal 
malignants, has, from the first hour of his nomination to 
the presidency, been poured forth in unceasing torrents 
against Andrew Jackson, with this difference, that the 
disregard of truth, and the countenance and currency 
which falsehood obtains, has no example in the history of 
the world. 

If instruction be the use of history, it is not the less im- 
pressive because it is our own. Within a few months we 
have seen the counterpart of the past; we have not yet had 
windows broken, nor houses menaced, nor printers torn 
from their families and dwellings; we have not any sedi- 
tion laws—no! “experience has taught them caution and 
treachery.” But already men are forced from their in- 
dustrious pursuits for their political opinions—they are 
not, indeed, imprisoned as heretofore for being merry on 
a May-day—printers are not incarcerated, nor are courts 
and lawyers arrayed against the press—they will not pro- 
secute each other—* dog will not eat dog”’—for they have 
all the slander to themselves, and enjoy a plenary indul- 
gence. The press which exposed him who used it man- 
fully to a prison, now, for its prostitution, obtains prince- 
ly largesses: the princes of Hesse and Nuremburg, were 
not subsidized—as the press in our day—with equal pro- 
fusion or prodigality. 

In those days of terror, of which the present race 
know so little, the highest dignitaries did not hesitate to 
travel from shop to shop and rebuke the citizen or the ci- 
tizen’s wife, upon whose counter the urora of that day 
was found; no committee of congress is yet seen on a 
circuit of proscription, with a list of all the then nobility 
who kept coaches, to break up a coachmaker, whose fa- 
mily blood had been shed in the revolution, for sustain- 
ing, by his suffiage, the government of his choice. The 
coaches and the nobility have somehow disappeared, (a/as! 
where are they now!) but the constitution and liberty re- 
main; and Aurora rises again! 


In those days, the constituted authorities conspired | sustained. 


against the constitution. In these days, a body, privi- 
leged in violation of the constitution, has set the consti- 


tuted authorities at defiance, and deride the constitution|they shall meet due attention. 


which has been perverted in their favour. 


The present times, indeed, present some novelfy: some fice resorted to by persons who had not candour to avow 
females, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, whose fathers and| their fears of the Aurora, on the publication of the pro- 
husbands earned an honourable livelihood, and loved their|spectus, and to prevent artifices of a similar character, to 
country, who thought it neither crime nor treason to huzza/say, that the Eprror, as heretofore, has no partner, asso- 
for the Hero of New Orleans, and the protector of beau-| ciate, deputy, coadjutor, or assistant in the composition 


| 


tions of interest to the country, or to mankind, will meet 
every regard; but this paper will not submit to be the in- 
strument of vicious principles or policy. 
dence is reposed, the same fidelity as heretofore will be 


People, through a Journal devoted to Liberty and Virtue, 


compensate for the perversion of duty manifested by so 
many of both houses, on other subjects, in the session just 
closed. Money, so little understood because it is so fa- 
miliar, stands as an invention important to society; rival- 
ling in utility and universality, the magnet, the press, and 


the steam-engine. 


foreign nations, and to the progress of human knowledge 
in every department which presents due interest. 


the generator of corruption, the declared foe of the go-|and those who have abandoned the cause of their coun-| 


try and democracy, must be replaced by better men. 
From this rapid exposition of historical similitudes, the 
dispassionate and intelligent will perceive how critical 
the times are, how ample the field of public inquiry is, 
and how necessary it becomes to make once more a ge- 
neral rally of the Democracy, to repel in time the afflic- 
tions which menace them, to vindicate their country, and 
transfer their liberties to their posterity in the same way 
and by the same resolute and peaceful means which thei 
tuthers secured them to the existing generation. 

As this day’s paper is intended rather to exhibit the spi- 
rit in which it is to be conducted, than a detailed discus- 
sion on any branch of public concern, it may be suitable to 
express the general principles, and such objects as, on an 
unstudied glance, appear to the memory. 
The Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion—the freedom and frequency of elections—the re- 
sponsibility of public agents at short periods—the great 
interests of knowledge and social prosperity, not of a 
section or a party, but of the whole nation. 
In these branches the field is ample; and that kind of 
knowledge, absurdly called the Science of Political Eco- 
nomy, which is among the modern modes of public impo- 
sition and deception, will be frequently discussed, and, it 
is presumed, brought within the comprehension of the 
humblest reader. It is a topic in which every man is con- 
cerned, the knowledge of which is not to be found in au- 
thors who profess to write on it, nor in lectures which 
profess to treat of it, but which is comprehensible by eve- 
ry man who is not abused by authority, and free to reason 
and judge for himself. 
In this range of discussion, banking, so formidable in 
its mysteries and its influence, will be fearlessly analysed. 
Inseparable from this discussion will be that grave, but 
little understood agent and guarantee of all property, mo- 
ney of gold and silver; and on which the recent congress 
has taken a step which will serve in a large measure to 


Attention will be paid, as heretofore, to the concerns of 
Voluntary contributors of productions on great ques- 
Where confi- 
Should Advertisers think it fit to communicate with the 


It may be pertinent, at once to counteract a silly arti- 


ty and booty, were, with their fathers, dismissed from|and publication of this paper, nor does he mean to have; 
employment. Through all the minor departments of civic|its unity of principles and purpose shall be above all other 


administration, the same practices which prevailed in| control. 


1798, are congenially imitated, though not yet out- 
stripped. 


WM. DUANE. 





THE CABINET. 





The space which separates the system of 1798 and! 
1834 is, therefore, narrow; a few short strides, which the 


Anprew Jackson, of Tennessee, President of the United States. 


adversaries of freedom are not yet prepared to take, and Joun Forsyru, of Georgia, - - - - Secretary of State. 
outrage would renew the same scenes which formed the|Levt Woopsury, of New Hampshire, Secretary of Treasury. 
last act of the strange eventful drama of the reign of| Lewis Cass, of Michigan, - - - - Secretary of War. 
terror. | Manton Dickerson, of New Jersey, - Secretary of Navy. 

« The Constitution must be maintained,’’—faction must! B. F. Buruzr, of New York, - - - Attorney General. 


be resisted, its artifices unveiled, its mysteries unravelled,|W.T. Barry, of Kentucky,- - - - 


Post Master General. 


FLOATING NONSENSE! 
From the Boston Courier. 


The following letter is from a gentleman in this town to his 
ifriend in New York, in reply to some queries relating to the 
\floating nonsense of the day, a metallic currency: 


Boston, March U5th, 1834 
My Dear Sirn— 

Your letter of the 10:h reached me yesterday. So many years bave 
elapsed since [ left France, that | cannot answer to my satisfaction, 
your queries in relation to its currency, which, though metallic, is not so 
to the extent Mr. Rives supposes, who does not appear to be aware of 
the vast amount of paper, which is continually floating in that country, 
not altogether in bank notes, (for none under five hundred franes, equal 
to one hundred of our dollars, are suilered to be issued) but in bills of 
exchange, and promisory notes. 

The brokers of France are public officers, and as such, when commis- 
sioned, pay a large sum for their patent or license, and take a solemn 
oath to conform to the severe provisions of the laws, relating to their 
vocation. ‘They note the course of exchanges on all places, and toa 
frame hung up for the purpose, on the inside of the Exchange, they 
affix their official billet of rates for the government of the commerce of 
the place. Bankers and merchants may sometimes deviate from these 
prices according to circumstances, but generally speaking, at the rates 
advertised by the Board of Brokers, all bills of exchange are received in 
payments, and are continually circulating to an immense amount. The 
operation is a troublesome one, as brokers’ fees and interests are not to 
be lost sight of. In these bills of exchange, an abundance of promissor 
notes, both covered by endless endorsements, and a portion dime, all 
large payments were made in F'rance, during my residence there, even 
to the Collectors of the Revenues—the Receiver Generals of the depart- 
ments. Smaller payments in commerce, and in all purchases of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life, were made in the gold and silver 
coin of the country, which from this latter cause principally appeared to 
be more abundant than they were in reality. France, it must be ac- 
knowledged, however, has at all times enjoyed a greater share of the 
metallic medium than any other country in Europe, from being rich in 
all manner of productions, the surplus of which, is continually attract- 
ing and supplying them with the precious metals, and from being shrewd 
financiers as well as the best political economists in the world. 

In no country in Europe, are payments made with so much facility, 
and regularity, as ours through the instrumentality of the Bank of the 
United States. This excelient institution has been for a long time, the 
admiration of the bankers and commercial men of England, France, 
and Holland. If our arch Treasurer, President Biddle, were a F'rench- 
man, they would make him as they did Neckar and Lafitte, Minister of 
Finance, and give hima civic crown. When he became President of 
the Bank, public confidence, the harbinger of better times, was just 
rearing its head above the rubbish of distress and ruin which then co- 
vered the country; under his wise government the Bank has admin- 
istered to the independence, comfort, and happiness of the people, b 
giving energy to their physical and moral force, producing by his judi- 
cious regimen, peace and plenty throughout the land. But like the 
maid, with her milk pail, we have stuinbled, ruined and destroyed, for 
God knows how long a time, all individual welfare and national pros- 
perity. 

You say that “both parties to the all absorbing question which now 
occupies and agitates the nation, agree in this one point, that a sane 
currency, a healthful circulation, is necessary to the well being of the 3“ 
community, and how, you ask, are we to arrive at this desideratum ?”— 
[ answer, through a National Bank. It is the only road that conducts 
direct to the object, all others, dear bought experience has taught us, 
lead astray. 

But its opponents say it is unconstitutional; the profound Madison 
expressed his fears of the same, but after deliberation he no longer 
doubted—on the contrary, he became a convert to the Bank on consti- 
tutional principles, with a perfect conviction, also, that the revenue 
could not be advantageously collected, safely guarded, and a sound cur- 
rency be had, but through its quickening channels. By the Constitu- 
tion, Congress have the power “to lay and collect all taxes and duties 
to coin money, borrow money, and regulate commerce,” and yet, a Na- 
tional Bank, the best and only instrument to be used in collecting in 
one mass all taxes and duties, in regulating commerce, in introducing 
the precious metals, for the purpose of coining, and lending money to 
the government on all emergencies, as well as to individuals engaged 
in commerce, they are not permitted to make use of, according to the con- 
struction given to the Constitution by some of our fastidious statesmen ! 
How inconsistent do these men appear, when at the very time they are 
opposing on constitutional grounds the establishment of a National 
Bank, they do not hesitate to patronise and aliment those illegal insti- 
tutions, most of which are begotten and born of corruption, the State 
banks, in direct opposition to the very letter of the Constitution, the 
10th section of which expressly says, “that no State shall coin money 
or emit bills of credit!” Can any thing be more absurd than the argu. 
ments of such men, or more reprehensible than their conduct in sup- 
porting in this movement the Secretary of the Treasury in his violation 
of the public faith pledged in a formal solemn compact? They are in- 
deed the evil geniuses of calamitous times, the defamers and manglers 
of the Constitution, on whom the unerring sentence of time will fix its 
seal of irreversible reprobation. 

Then again you say, “the Bank is called,” in a phrase thrown out by 
our wiley politicians to captivate the mobility, “a monster dangerous to 
the liberties of the people’—chain it down then if this be the case 
which I am far from admitting, by restricting its Operations, and let 
Congress be its keepers, to watch over its movements. Is one ‘monster, 


over whom we have full power, and perfect control, more dangerous 
than a thousand, in the shape of State B 


anks, over whom you have not 
the least power or shadow of control, whose jealousies of one another 
so far from contributing to the creation and stability of a sound cur- 
rency, naturally tend on the contrary to its derangement? Away with 
a host of these State banks, those gigantic phantoms of silver and gold 
the knave’s aliment and the fool’s bane, props of avarice and main stays 
of usurious extortion. The cause of all our miseries, past, present, and 
tocome. I say to come, for havoc, and spoil and ruin, will inevital 
follow these demoralizing elephants, who augment and fatten 

bribery and the cupidity of our State governments, who are ly 
in the labour of bringing forth the illegitimate offspring of legislative de- 
pravity. ‘They are perfect cancers, putting in requisition all the of 
the country to supply their pestilential pus and ichor emissions, di 

ing contagion throughout the whole moral and political body, eating 
into the core of liberty, the very heart of the Constitution. hese are 
the endowed, cherished institutions of shift and experiment, which 
have, heretofore, robbed the government of the United States of millions 
of dollars; as the records of the Treasury can amply prove. These are 
the engines of the woes we labour under, and yet, oh! shame! shame! 
the administration discards the National Bank, which has been instru- 
inental in bringing millions into the ‘Treasury of the United States, and 
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by which they have never lost one dollar, to nourish by the whole reve 
nue of the country, these unlawful, baseless fabrics. When our Le 
gislatures shall come to their senses, and instead of hatching new 


broods of these frauds on their constituents, reduce their number, toll 
their knel!, and send nine-tenths of them to the grave, as their uncon- 
stitutional charters expire, we may then hope with the aid of a National 
Bank to check the remaindet for a sound currency. 

I never thought there was any virtue in the forbearance of the United 
States Bank towards those vicious tottering institutions. President 
Biddle, like Napoleon with his concordat, suffered an army of Jesuites 
to exist around him, who, on the first signal of attack, turned Cossaque, 
joined in robbing him of his deposits, and with the blackest ingratitude, 
aided in the ruin of their benefactor, who had restored to them their 
credit, and built up their altars, 

Let us have then, you will say, a metallic currency. That is impos- 
sible—it is out of the question, except so far as is necessary in the pur- 
chase of the little necessaries and conveniences of life. For great com- 
mercial purposes you must have paper. Experience has not only 
taught us, but Europe, also, this truth. Both continents are suffering 
from the scarcity of specie. The mines of South America, which for- 
merly produced for a long series of years, from forty to fifty millions of 
dollars annually, for the last thirty years, have produced only about 
twelve millions, six of which, we are told, are yearly absorbed in Eng- 
land alone, in the manufacture of articles of luxury. Specie is evanes- 
cent, for besides being melted and worked up, it is hoarded and export- 
ed. It always fluctuates with occurrences, and invariably diminishes 
when increase is required. It defies control. It is here to-day, and 
gone to-morrow. It is in short, merchandise. It is not riches. It is 
only the representative of riches. If you could draw all the silver and 

‘old of America into the United States, unless you hoarded and locked 
them up, they would seek, notwithstanding all your restrictions to pre- 
vent it, what they represent in a ratio with the wants of the country. 
Our wants being great for many of the necessaries, and most of the 
superfluities and luxuries of life, their influx in search of our raw pro- 
duction, would not keep pace with their reflux, in search of the more 
costly products and manufactures of other nations; of course, both 
would Coceme rare and finally disappear, the price of labour would in 
consequence fall, and all species of property depreciate. 

The real riches of a nation consist in the disposable surplus of its 
soil and industry. We have it not in either a sufficient amount, 
variety, quality, and value, to attract and draw to us that abundance of 

‘old and silver necessary to form a metallic currency; all attempts, 
therefore to arrive at it, would prove visionary. In plain terms, money 
commands all things, and that nation which produces by its agriculture 
and industry, the most of all things, will attract and must possess the 
test amount of the precious metals, the representative of all things. 
ow turn to Adam Smith, Ricardo, and the whole host of French po- 
litical economists, and see if you can contradict or deny these stubborn 
facts, and then cease dreaming about metallic currency. Prohibit your 
banks from issuing notes under ten or twenty dollars, and we shall al- 
ways have silver enough in our pockets for our current expenses, and 
no further, until we multiply our agricultural productions, and build up 
manufactories by protecting national industry; then we may compete 
with other nations. For that agriculture is the source of all national 
prosperity is not more strictly true than that manufacturing is the art 
of making a nation rich, by giving new forms, and additional value to 
its raw materials. 

If then we have not a sufficient superfluity of productions to com- 
mand that share of silver and gold, so necessary to the creation of a 
metallic medium, how are we, you will ask, to arrive at and establish a 
metallic currency? I answer, by means of a National Bank. The 
experiment has already been tried with perfect success. To the facili- 
ties the present Bank of the United States afforded to industry and 
commerce, we owe the unparalleled improvement of the country for the 
last fifteen years. Establish then one without delay, and you will re- 
store at once prosperity and harmony to the Union. Let its capital be 
fifty millions and the duration of its charter thirty years. It would 
very soon after it commenced its operations, accumulate in its vaults 
twenty millions of the precious metals. This would form with the 

ublic and private depusites, which would amount to as many more mil- 

ions, a safficient basis, on which you might issue, to any amount, the 
exigencies of the country might require, without fear of deranging the 
credit of the Bank, for which combination of corporations, or individu- 
als, would have the hardihood to attempt to run on the vaults of an 
institution, founded on such a solid basis. If in such an attempt they 
should partially succeed, the Bank would soon punish them for their 
per wer by screwing them up, as the phrase is, and obliging them to 
refund. 

Such a Bank, with a branch in each State, would soan restore vi- 

our to the nerves and sinews of the country. Its bills would be pre- 
forred to specie. Its issues would vivify industry, animate agriculture, 
and multiply commerce, increasing through these channels, the revenue, 
which from the President’s fatal experiment, will probably fall short 
this year six millions, if not more. Would to God he could be con- 
vinced of all this, and be led by bold magnanimous measures, and a 
conciliatory policy to repair the breach he has made in the Constitution, 
and stay the throes which convulse us, by revivin and cheering the na- 
tion, and at the same time add to his own fame. If he does not retract, | 
feel that he will go into retirement, condemned by a people who have 
loved, admired, and idolized him. It will be a self immolation, if you 
will, but not the less painful to every good patriot who cannot see 
without emotion the living ornaments of our country fall into disrepute 
and decay. I am with great regard, yours, most turly, 

W. LEE. 





There has been published in the Boston Courier, and repub- 
lished in the Herald of this city, a paper under the designation 
of a letter to a friend in New York, in reply to some queries 
relating to the “floating nonsense” of the day—a metallic cur- 
rency; to which is annexed the name of W. Lee. Mr. Lee was 
for some time United States Consul at Bordeaux, and afterwards 
second Auditor of the Treasury—a man of considerable expe- 
rience in mercantile concerns, and all the dexterities of com- 
mercial transactions. Of what has been, as to forms of business, 
and the supertwisticalities of trade, no man is a better judge 
than Mr. Lee; but a step beyond that, and Mr. Lee is just as 
convenient and substantial an authority as any broker in York 
exchange, and no more; his notions are always in the market, 
and at a small discount. 

Mr. Lee, presuming upon his knowledge of mercantile trans- 
actions, and upon Mr. Rives’ inexperience in that line, under- 


takes to bring into question the argument of Mr. Rives, when 
in the Senate, on the subject of a metallic currency; the very 
subject which the Courier designates as “ floating nonsense.” 
If this epithet had been bestowed on the writings which affect 
to discuss it, and not applied to the advocates of a metallic cur- 
rency, it would haye been more appropriate, and it would be 
superfluous to notice the floating nonsense of Mr. Lee; but as 
he has thought fit to arraign Mr. Rives, and dispute not his ar- 
gument, but his accuracy, it is no more than fair to put Mr. 
Lee’s floating nonsence to the crucible, and ascertain its degree 
of purity. 

Mr. Lee makes a palpable blunder at the very first step. He 
either does not, or affects not, to understand, the nature of the 
question which is now before the country. That there may be 
a clear understanding of what it is, the real nature of the topic 
in conflict will be here stated, in a simple and unequivocal way ; 
and first, the question is not, as to the general term banking, 
nor to the use of credit in commercial transactions, nor to banks 
of deposit, nor to banks of discount; these have nothing to do 
with the matter now in dispute. The whole question is in- 
volved in the following proposition. 

Is not the Bank of the United States a violation of 1st Art. of 
the Constitution of the United States, sect. 8, paragraph 4, and 
5—to wit: 

14. Congress shall have power to coin money, regulate the 
value thereof, and of foreign coin, &c. 

15. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting, &c. 
The advocates of the prevailing system, who understand the 
snbject, and they are very few, cover their views of it under the 
general term, banking ; calculating upon the general ignorance, 
and that great numbers of the people know nothing of the real 
merits of the question. 

The Constitution, by the above clauses, gave no power to 
create or authorize any medium of exchange but gold and silver 
money, conformable to a standard which was also provided by a 
special law. 

By the fifth paragraph it was provided, that counterfeiting 
should be punished; and special laws determined the offence to 
be capital. This is in conformity with the laws of all nations, 
ancient and modern. 

Mr. Rives, in his manly and irrefragable speech, argued no 
more on that head, than the constitution and laws had already 
declared—but which the Bank charter has violated. 

The Bank charter violates the constitution and laws in various 
ways— 

1. By indirectly authorizing the issue of a valueless matter, 
thus countenancing the fraud which substitutes a piece of paper, 
of no intrinsic value, for the only articles universally recognized 
as possessing intrinsic value—gold and silver money. 

2. By transferring the power of the coinage to an unknown, 
irresponsible body, or, to use an advocate phrase, to an abstrac- 
tion; with the power of issuing a vulueless article, and displac- 
ing the universal measures and equivalents of all transferrabie 
articles. 

3. By vesting this power in irresponsible persons—in persons, 
who, having the authority to issue millions of paper, and call it 
money, are not responsible for the abuse of the authority in 
their persons and estates. 

4. That as the law makes the counterfeiting or debasement 
of the established money, a high offence—debasement con- 
sists only in taking away from the standard weight—coun- 
terfeiting consists in imitating by coining; the empowering 
any man or company to issue pieces of paper of no intrinsic 
value, is in fact, an authority to counterfeit and debase; for the 
deduction of a grain from a golden eagle, is a high crime, while 
to issue millions of paper, not of a grain value, is exempted from 
punishment, nay, is rewarded by privileges in proportion to its 
enormity ! 

5. [t violates the constitution, by authorizing the levy of an 
indirect tax on industry, without the consent of the taxed. 

Leaving out of view the transcendant audacity and outrages 
of the Bank, recently, the whole question with the country now 
is, shall those violations be renewed and re-established ? 

Such is the state of the question before the country now; and 
to restore the country to an effective constitutional money, is 
the argument and the object of Mr. Rives. 

So that in relation to currency in France, nothing uttered or 
imagined by Mr. Rives, interferes with the American question, 
unless where it operates in corroboration. 

Mr. Rives, in referring to France, with good sense, presented 
the fact of a nation, of 32,000,000 people, the most rich and pros- 
perous in Europe, in which the whole of its immense and varied 





transactions were conducted, without—what we call paper 
money. Mr. Lee acknowleges that although there is a Bank 
of France, it issues no notes under five hundred francs, equal to 
one hundred dollar>. Were, then, is the contrast of circum- 
stances in the two countries, referred to by Mr. Rives; in the 
United States we have notes of #5,—in France, none less than 
$100. Mr. Lee assumes the cases to be the same, and argues 
as if the exchanges of commerce could not be carried on without 
a United States chartered Bank; while he admits the fact in 
France, and then drives out one pragmatic inference, that gold 
and silver enough is not to be had! and another, equally ridicu- 
lous, that there is already too much! 

As to the brokers of France, and their institutions and prac- 
tices, they have nothing to do with the question which has gene- 
rated so much corruption, and threatened destruction to this 
nation. We have our boards of brokers, self-constituted, who 
undertake to regulate exchanges, but who actually operate as a 
a burden on the country. France is taxed by brokers—the 
United States is taxed also; both operate by different means, 
but on the same principles. 

We shall offer a counter illustration. Asia is the primitive 
country of banking; thence it came to Europe, with the over- 
throw of the Constantinopolitan empire-—and Venice, which first 
adopted it; was also the first to pervert it to the purposes of na- 
tional enslavement. Banking in Asie, is now the same in man- 
ner, and form, and efficacy, that it was four thuosand and more 
years ago. A stranger who enters an Asiatic bazaar, say Be- 
nares, or Lucknow, Delhi, or Calcutta, is sure to distinguish a 
class of men, of olive complexion, and sleek skin, with turbans 
and body garments of superior neatness, and with hookahs of 
elegant but not excessive expense; they are seated in the 
Asiatic style, and before each stands a bench or table, (the Ita- 
lian and Spanish banco,) whence a bank: on these tables, stand 
piles of the various coins of gold and silver of all the Asiatic 
mints, and they are numerous; and these bankers, thus seated in 
the open air, without charter or privilege, transact the commer- 
cial exchanges of more than 130,000,000 of people, living under 
British rule or influence, with facility, precision and certainty. 
From some of these may be had drafts on Canton or Constanti- 
nople, Teheran or Petersburg, Bombay, Surat, Aleppo, or Lon- 
don; besides all the transactions of exchange, of that vast and 
most productive region of the universe, they have neither char- 
ters, monopolies, nor paper money—and it is arguing a limited 
knowlege to say, with such an example, that no country has 
such facility as the United States: France, independent of 
India, contradicts the presumptuous assumption. 

With Mr. Lee’s panegyrics, and his arch treasurer, and civic 
crown, we have nothing to do, those honours are not to be worn, 
but swallowed, and will 1. doubt be gulpt down! 

The libel on Mr. Madison does not merit the same indul- 
gence; he preferred the lesser of two evils in the state of things, 
which the avarice and sordidness of speculation on the national 
riches, had aggravated in a period of public peril, produced by 
the necessity of protecting the country against the abominable 
tyranny exercised over American commerce. He vetoed the 
Bank—and his sentiments, so far from being changed, are deep- 
ly affected by the display of its malevolent influence, during the 
last six months. It is wholly unfounded, that he became a con- 
vert toa bank on any such principles, much less, that he who 
opposed the power in convention, in Congress, and in the Execu- 
tive chair, does not continue of the same sentiments still—but 
even his authority, if otherwise could not change truth. 

As to Mr. Lee’s declamation about the alleged utility of the 
Bank, it amounts to nothing, unless it can be shown that it is 
impossible to do business without it. If Mr. Lee, or any one 
else, could show the constitutionality, it would be preferable to 
mere assertion. His argument on the 10th section of the 
Constitution, no doubt he intended asa clincher, though it amounts 
conclusively to a denial of the rights claimed, since the separate 
States being precluded from coining money, or issuing bills of cre- 
dit, amounts to a declaration, that no private corporation can con- 
stitutionally do what is forbidden to be done by sovereign States. 

What follows of Mr. Lee’s ‘paragraph, it would be perhaps in- 
decorous to strictly characterize; it carries the bane and the an- 
tidote combined, and proves nothing but the rankness of the 
writers imagination! 

His seventh paragraph makes the bold allegation—“ A metal- 
lic currency! that is impossible— it is out of the question !” This 
is naked allegation—it stands contradicted by all experience ;— 
the resort to an argument, from the falling off of the American 
mines, is equally unfortunate; he draws his notions of scarcity 





of the metals, from the Aired impostures of the English bank— 
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but he stands in contradiction with the inferences of their own] view money is controlled —yet the phrase is fallacious nevertie-} “ In common language, to grow rich, is to get money; a rich 


economists, M‘Culloch, Say, and the whole of the motley tribes 
of followers, Their arguinent has been that the American 
mines afforded too much for two centuries; that the quantity was 
so excessive, as to affect prices, and alter the value of all pro- 
perty. If there be too much gold, why resort to paper which de- 
preciates gold? How are those contradictions to be reconeiled! 

The quantity of gold and silver produced by the American 
mines, before 1810, was always under stated; the actual amount 
was more than double. By a report made to the Cortes at Cadiz, 
in 1812, it appeared, that taking the whole of the metalkic pro- 
duction to be as fen, the quantity officially known, and published 
as the whole, by Humboldt, and all his copyists, amounted to 
only three-tenths, while the quantity produced, and unregistered, 
and carried to Europe, amounted to seven-tenths more. This is 
no random statement—the report was lent to the Department of 
State several years ago, whence the owner was never able to 
extricate it. 

But specie is evanescent!—says Mr, Lee. The mock compla- 
cency of this doctrine is better adapted to produce mirth, than 
conviction! it is a sort of truism, neither black nor white, nor 
mixt. Specie is not fabricated to be looked at—but to be given 
in exchange; ay! but it it liable to be hoarded, melted, or work- 
ed up! Well, and it is liable to be augmented every day, by 
new mineralogical labours; and if the writers, such as Jacob and 
M‘Culloch, and others, are to be credited, the quantity annually 
added, exceeds as three to one, the amount that has been dispos- 
ed of in the arts. 

Mr. Lee appears to have intended to congregate the para- 
doxes, fallacies, and absurdities of all the modern economists! 
“Money always fluctuates with occurrences.”—What occur- 
rences? Here he confounds prices with money; what is meant 
by a standard, but to fix the idea of uniformity and certainty of 
measure? An ounce of gold never fluctuates; no occurrences 
can ever alter the quantity of an ounce weight, and it is that 
weight and purity which constitutes value. A fat ox in Phila- 
delphia may cost $150, which at Cincinnati would not bring more 
than 80 to 100 dollars—this is not a fluctuation in money—every 
dollar weighs the same number of grains in both places, but the 
price is different from causes not necessary to state; the value 
never varies of the money, because it is itself the measure, like 
a foot rule; and it would be just as correct to say, that a foot 
rule fluctuates, as money. The difference of price is a conside- 
ration of the buyer or seller, and in the occurrence of a bargain, 
it is the number of pieces to be exchanged for any given quanti- 
ty of commodities that is to be considered; the money being a 
fixed and invariable measure, does not fluctuate in form or sub- 
stance; the number of pieces more or less, is not a fluctuation 
in the money, but in the price, whereof standard money de- 
termines that definitely, which without money would be uncer- 
tain in every transaction; since if the matter of purchase were 
to be an ox, as no two are generally alike—an ox in Bengal 
could be purchased for three or four dollars—while in Philadel- 
phia, an ox varies in price from 40 to 150 dollars. This is a 
difference of prices, not a variation of the coin. 

The next paradox is not less extravarant—* Money diminish- 
es when increase is required.” This is another specimen of a 
confusion of ideas, and confounding of facts. A state of war 
causes an alteration in the demand for things of all necessary 
descriptions. The timid withhold their goods from the hazards 
of commerce; the prices of those which are hazarded augment 


less, since the history of money proves that a wicked prince, or 
a profligate minister may do, only in another way, what is done 
by the Bank in its way—not only control, but violate the public 
faith, and destroy property, by a wicked control or debaseiment of 
the monetary standard. The regent of Orleans controlled money 
by an edict declaring that one livre of silver should pass for two. 
The kings of England, from Edward II. to Elizabeth, controlled 
inoney so that the pound of silver, which was originally 20 
shillings, became under Elizabeth 62 shillings: the pound troy 
remaining still the same. In 1816, the English government 
controlled the coinage, by directing the same pound troy to be 
coined into 66 shillings. Mr. Lee may take either horn of the 
dilemma. It will not be argued against Mr. Lee, that money 
“ is here to-day, and gone to-morrow”—independent of the fact, 
that such is the purpose and end proposed by the institution of 
money, it might be deemed invidious to argue the case as a mat: 
ter of personal experience, as the exception is not the rule. 

But “ money is merchandize,” says Mr. Lee. For this absur- 
dity he has numerous authorities in the thousand-and-one writers 
on political economy. It is excusable in Mr. Lee to fall into 
this error—though he is a philosopher in many matters, he is 
not an adept in money matters. He sees money— 

“ As a thing, 
That’s worth what it will bring.” 
A purely mercantile idea; but however convenient the notion 
may be, where the laws forbid the exportation of coin, which in 
Spain, rivalled in wisdom the project of the Gothamites, of hedg- 
ing in the cuckoo. It is a fallacy that coin or money is a mer- 
chandize. Gold and silver are no doubt merchandize—and coin 
is made of gold and silver; but every nation which coins money, 
takes that which it coins out of the market, and stamps upon it a 
character, by which it ceases:to be merchandize—while it mea- 
sures the value, and becomes the epuivalent for all merchandize. 
But if men, in the blindness of their vanity, will confound objects 
so distinctly severed, and properties so carefully designated as 
money compared with gold and silver bullion, then there is no pa- 
radox too absurd to be put forth as argument. The circulating coin 
of every nation ceases to be merchandize, within that nation; 
but the mystifiers of economy confound the currency in the na- 
tion, with the character of money exported to another nation, 
where it is no longer money. For example-—The American 
dollar is constantly shipped to London, Calcutta, and Canton— 
but the moment it passes the jurisdiction which gave it the cha- 
racter of a standard measnre of value, that character ceases, and 
it eannot pass as coin; it retains no more than its primitive pro- 
perty of bullion. But nations become cheats by this permuta- 
tion. Dollars shipped for England, do not pass there as coin,— 
the artifices of government create a species of deliberate fraud 
under the colour of regulating the coinage. Dollars sent to 
England arrive there as merchandize, and pass only at what is 
termed the mint price; the artifice is too complex to be stated 
minutely here;—the effect, however, is this, that on sending 
dollars to England, he who sends, loses equal to nine per 
cent. The merchant who receives the dollars will take them 
only at the mint price, which. is to that amount below their 
value; but the merchant does not send his acquired dollar to the 
mint. The American coinage laws were so much at variance 
with all reason, that the English merchant had only to ship the 
same dollars back again, and he gained nine per cent. in each 
transaction. These hasty remarks are thrown out here, neces- 


in proportion to the skill of the adventurer, and the demand. |sarily incomplete, but they are sufficient for the present purpose. 


Of course, more money is required to pay for things.—Is this a 
diminution of the weight and purity of money? Is it the nature 
of money which produces this variation of price? The nation 


obliged to go to war in its own defence, will require more|representation of riches.” 


It will be one of the functions of this paper, to make this subject 
familiar to every man in the country. 

Mr. Lee will have it—“ Money is not riches—it is only the 
He has been studying in the French 


money to defray augmented expenditures, but the weight and|school. Canard, and Garnier, and Say, are his oraclus—and 


purity of money is not thereby altered, and the variation of price|antient oracles they are. 


is nothing more than an evidence of the variation of demand or 


The doctrine is superannuated. It 
would be superfluous to resort to the economical writers for a 


quality for sale. Can then it be said that money is itself the cause | definition of riches; and Rees has prudently not given a definition 
of increase or decrease, which occurs when war or other like|of the word—perhaps from the difficulty he found, in attempting 
causes produces a greater or a diminished consumption of those|to reconcile the contrary notions of various authors. The whole 


things for which money is the equivalent and the measure 2 


language of political economy is vague, and the writers on it in 


But, says Mr. Lee— Money defies control.”—And what does| Constant contradiction of each other. For this momentary pur- 
Mr. Lee mean by this expression? If the phrase has any mean-|pose, let us see what the great Goliah of English wordography, 
ing, it is utterly the reverse of the general purpose of his letter.|says, and how far he agrees with Mr. Lee.— 

It isa truism and a solecism, because the standard being fixed|“Ricu, a. [riche, Fr., rica, Saxon,] abounding in wealth— 


by law, and so regulated, it is in fact, controlled; but after it is 


abounding in money or possessions. 


fixed, then, indeed, it is out of the reach of individual control ;|“‘ Rrcnes, n. [richesses, F'r.] wealth, money or possessions;— 


no man can say an ounce of gold shall pass for twenty silver 
dolJars; nor that a dollar shall pass for 120 or 150 cents;—but a 


having any ingredients or quantities in a great degree.” 
Let us see what a modern professor of political economy says, 





bank can control money, by substituting paper for gold; in this! Whateley the present Archbishop of Dublin.— 








man is said to have a great deal of money—a poor man very lit- 
tle or no money,” 

It is not to the present purpose to analyze these glosses—it is 
enough that they show Mr. Lee to have mistaken the meaning 
of the word, as well as the nature and necessity of a standard 
coinage. But he attempts a definition, e. g. “The real riches 
of a nation consist in the disposable surplus of its soil and in- 
dustry.” Well; mark the argument, is not money a disposable 
article, is not the surplus of soil and industry, realized in that 
which will purchase all other things, is it not riches? 

Such advocates as Mr. Lee, would ruin any cause. He ac- 
knowleges, ‘hat “ money commands all things,” and yet that 
which can purchase all things, is not riches! 

There is only one point more which requires to be noticed in 
this curious and contradictory letter. In his last paragraph but 
one, he says—‘* We have not a sufficient superfluity of produc- 
tions to command that share of silver and gold necessary to the 
creation of a metallic medium.” But he merely asserts this;— 
where are his data. Why create a bank with fifty millions 
paper capital, and all the gold of the world will flow into it— 
though in another place, he says we have not commodities 
enough? Will he say that foreigners send their gold and 
silver to us, without asking or taking any thing for it! How 
came so much of the gold and silver treasures of America into our 
circulation? When the Bank, on the face of its notes, promised 
to pay gold or silver money in the specified denomination —was 
that promise the «ct of ignorance, or a premeditated falsehood? 
If it was ignorance, what shall be said of the title of such pro- 
mises to credit or confidence? How much worse if the promise 
was a preconcerted cheat? It belongs to such fatal apologists 
to settle these questions in their own way. Here the facts shall 
be stated as they are. 

All the money of gold or silver in circulation heretofore or 
now, must have been obtained for some production of value in ex- 
change. It was not bank notes that brought the gold and silver 
of South America into our circulation; the necessary and inevi- 
table tendency of banking paper, is to keep money from circula- 
tion; and we have an example in our own banking history, in the 
exclusion of South American gold—in the pernicious influence 
of paper on the natural exchange of commercial equivalents. Gold 
was depreciated on the very threshold of our political existence, 
to favour paper speculations. The system was followed up in 
various modes, at subsequent periods, and the reduction of the 
doubloon to $15, in 1808, which covered a speculation in 
doubloons, that year, was one of the wicked examples. When 
through certain influence, the old Bank was induced to refuse 
doubloons at more than $15, the doubloons in bank were shipped 
to Portugal, and sold at 20 to 25dollarseach! This was the latest 
fatal blow to the circulation of gold, before so abundant in the U. 
States. It was a preparation for the projected Bank of fifty mil- 
lions, as was well known to the venerable Georce CutnTon, who, 
though he gave the Bunk its quietus, could not remedy the ex- 
clusion of South American gold. That arti] measure had the 
most fatal influence on our silver currency, by rendering the 
nation dependant on silver alone, when the aggressions of Eng- 
land on our commerce, and the consequent war, subjected the 
country to the evils of a single metallic equivalent, augmenting 
the public debt, paralyzing commerce abroad, and industry at 
home. It is true that legislative acts were brought in to cover 
these odious speculations; the want of knowledge on such sub- 
jects is the only excuse that can be made for the majority of the 
statesmen and legislators, who aid in perpetrating these wrongs. 
But had there not been persons perfidious in the use of their 
knowledge, the public debt would have been less by seventy mil- 
lions, and the public morals would have escaped the debauchery 
of the paper sysiem. 

Mr. Lee desires his readers to turn to Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
and the French economists. Is Mr. Lee yet to learn, that be- 
sides the utter discordance between all these authorities, that 
France cannot boast of more than one writer, who has treat- 
ed political economy with common sense’—That writer is 


Ferriar. 
One more notice of Mr. Lee. He says, the revenue will pro- 


bably fall short six millions, this year. Already, it is certain, 
that the revenue will amount to six millions more than was 
estimated. 

Like all the other shallow men who calculate upon the credu- 
lity of the people, Mr. Lee insinuates a breach of the Constitu- 
tion, by the President—but he has n-i ventured a suggestion 
where, or when, or how. ‘The saddle should be put on the 
other horse,”—and it shall be before the cold weather comes to 





congea!l men’s intellectuals. 
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RICHARD RUSH. 


A friend in Vermont has favored us with the following corres-| 
pondence. | 
LETTER TO MR. RUSH. 
Middlebury, April 25th, 1834. 
Hon. Ricuarp Rusy, 
Dear Sir: The undersigned, citizens of Addison co. in the state of 


reasons. ‘The bank has entered the political arena. Not to see 
this, would be blindness. Its friends do not, in effect, deny it; 
but say that if it did go there, it was from necessity, not choice, 


and with no other object than to defend itself against attacks. 1 


regard the plea as unsound. It puts the bank in a position not 


given to it by the law, or existing in the nature of things. It 


Vermont, were appointed at a public meeting, holden at this .71 on|starts in error, and gives a bad direction to what follows. It 


the 17th instant, by those opposed to the re-charter of the Bank of the 
United States, to transmit to you the subjoined resolutions adopted at 
said meeting : 

“ Resolved, That this meeting entertain the highest respect for the 
personal and public character of the Hon. Ricuarp Rusn, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and that we regard the frank and fearless manner in which he 
seconds the efforts of the people to resist the usurpations and corrup- 
tions of the United States Bank, as reflecting the highest honour on 
him as a patriot, and entitles him to the thanks of his countrymen. 

Resolved, ‘That a committee of eight citizens of this county, be ap- 
pointed by this meeting, to address a respectiul letter to the Hon. Ricu- |; 
ARD Rusu, and solicit from him his views in relation to the policy of re- 
chartering the present Bank of the United States, and whether a renew- 
al of this vast monicd power, after it has boldly entered the political are- 
na, attempted to corrupt the press, and wage war with the Government, 
would not be dangerous to the peace of the country and the safety of 
our free institutions, and, whether in his opinion, the pressure which has 
been so severely felt in our money market in our principal cities, has re- 
sulted from the removal of the public deposites, or from the conduct of 
the Bank of the United States; and whether in his opinion a return of 
the deposites to that institution, without a change pursued by the Bank, 
would materially tend to relieve or mitigate that pressure ; and whether 
the late vote of the Senate of the United States, censuring the Presi- 
dent al a removal of the deposites, is warranted by their constitutional 

wers 
Phe undersigned, in common with many of their fellow-citizens, have 
watched the progress of the Bank of the United States with intense 
anxiety. They have seen its struggles for a re-charter convulsing the 
country to its centre, and bringing in its train dismay and distress 
among large portions of the commercial community; while the whole 
land has been filled with the bitterest calumnies against the most dis- 
tinguished citizens of our common country, who entertain opinions ad- 
verse to the renewal of this powerful monopoly. ‘They have seen the 
United States Senate descending from what they conceive to be its | 
high duties, and becoming accusers instead of judges, and establishing a 
precedent of a most alarming character. Living far removed from the 
prncipal scenes of commercial activity, we have but limited means of 
ascertaining the real causes of the pecuniary distress, which has existed 
for a few months past. Desirous of obtaining correct information, and 
acting thereon to the best of our judgment for the best good of our com- 
mon country, and for the preservation of our free institutions; relying | - 
upon your candour and political intelligence, and well krowing that/}1 
your public duties have made you intimately acquainted with the ope- 
rations of the Bank of the United States, and its power for good or for 
evil; the meeting which has charged us with the duty of addressing 
you, and ourselves individually, will be highly gratified if you will favor 
us with your opinions in relation to the subjects embraced in the ac- 
companying resolutions. 

e are, with sentiments of the highest respect, your friends and fel-|t 
low-citizens, 
E. W. Judd, Silas Wright, John Morton, Asahel Parsons, Wm. 
B. Sumner, Charles Linsley, Benj. Miner, Jr., C. C. Waller. 


MR. RUSH’S REPLY. 
Sydenham, near Philadelphia, May 26, 1834. 
GentLemen,—I received your letter of the 25th of last month, 


charter should cease. 
constitutional opposition, an attack! if so, it assumes to prescribe 
a course for the government. 
its acts of indisputable authority. 
tion remarks, to wage war with the government. Hence, the 
very newspapers of Europe, like our own, are, at this moment, 
from what is too obviously the fact, speaking of a war between 
our government and the bank. 


siness-like, not war-like. 
ceptive. 
unwilling, to exert thought; but not the least reality of justice. 


confounds first elements. The attacks meant, are those contain- 
ed in the President's veto and other state papers from that source. 
The President is not the whole government; but he forms the 
executive branch. 
gislature. The concurrence of a former President, was requisite 
to the law creating the bank. It was an act of duty if he thought 
such an institution necessary. The veto of the existing Presi- 


He is likewise a co-ordinate branch of the le- 


lent was not less an act of duty, if he, in turn, thought that its 
And is it for the bank to consider this 


[t assumes to pass sentence upon 
It undertakes, as your resolu- 


There is something novel in this fact. To have produced it, 


principles and feelings fundamentally wrong must have been at 
work. Where, will be the purpose of my search. 
to have happened, that a banking company could have raised it- 
self toa condition of such co-equality with the government of a 
great nation, or any one of its branches. 
dignity, to its authority, I add emphatically, to its safety. The 


It ought not 


It is disparaging to its 


ast is struck at, if ever to be threatened with the hostility of an 


overgrown monied institution planted in the heart of the land. 
Neither the passions, nor the just interests, of such an institution, 
ought to have so dangerous a sphere open to them, on the plea 
of self-defence, or any plea. Its sphere may be a very useful one, 


f it keep within it; but it is a sphere totally different. It is bu- 
The plea is an aggravation. It is de- 
It has a first blush of justice before those unable, or 


The dangers that lurk under it, ought to awaken the whole na- 
ion; and would, but that so large a portion of it feels its powers, 


or cowers under the influence of the bank. Thirty-five millions 
of dollars clad in corporate armour, ought not, under any given 
or possible circumstances, to be seen as a party belligerent de- 
fending itself against the government of any part of it. 
is to be the consequence of such doctrine? How far is it to go? 
Let sober minds answer. 


What 


If the bank may fight the President, 


embodying a copy of two resolutions adopted shortly before its|it may, on the same ground, fight either house of congress; that 


date at a public meeting of citizens of Addison county in Ver- 
mont, opposed to re-chartering the bank; the first of which de-|t 
mands my special thanks, as being in terms than which none 
could be more cordial or obliging. Coming in a manner so un- 
expected and spontaneous, it is doubly grateful. Your second 
resolution asks my views on the points following: 

1. Whether the re-charter of the present bank of the United 
States, “after it has boldly entered the political arena, attempted 
to corrupt the press, and wage war against the government, would |s 
not be dangerous to the peace of the country and the safety of|s 
our free institutions.” 

2. Whether the pressure in the money market “has resulted 
from the removal of the deposites or from the conduct of the 
bank ; and whether a return of the deposites without a change in 


is, whenever it deems itself attacked by either, whether through 


he adverse report of a committee, adverse resolutions, or other- 


wise. It may fight any of the public departments. It may fight the 
whole government conjointly, or any part separately. The plea 
is utterly inadmissible; the spectacle an outrage. 
plunged into error after error upon this subject; we are so steep- 
ed in influences as enfeebling to intellect as reproachful to patri- 
otism and wounding to public pride, that the mind must rouse it- 


We have so 


elf as from stupor, to get back to first truths. The remarkable 
tate of things I am to deal with under under your letter, never 


could have happened but for the perilous growth of the strength, 
and still more rank progress of vicious notions and practices in the 
bank ; which, if not effectually checked, will bring upon this 
country a state of political and social debasement not to be con- 


the course pursued by the bank, would materially tend to relieve |templated but with dismay and disgust. 


or mitigate that pressure.” 

3. Whether “the late vote in the Senate of the United States! j 
censuring the President for the removal of the deposites, is war- 
ranted by their constitutional powers.” 

Upon subjects so much discussed before the country as the 
above have been in official and al! ways, I almost dread to enter, |i 
for fear of tediousness ; but as you are pleased to ask my opinions, 
I will give them with the candor every citizen should exercise | t 
when thus invited. The nature of your communication is a 
proof, that although the subjects may have lost their novelty, they |i 
have not, in your eyes, lost their interest; nor have they in mine. 
On the contrary, so blended are they with the highest considera- 
tions of public policy, so fruitful have they been of strife, and so 
big do they seem with it, that appeals are but the stronger to the 
public duty of every citizen, to contribute his mite if called up- 
on, towards the right understanding of them. 

1. I am of opinion that the re-charter of the bank would, in 
the words of your resolution, be dangerous to the peace of the 
country and the safety of our free institutions. 1 think so for your 











avowal of them, is an affront to the whole country. 
created, so far as the government was concerned, to be the mere 


servant of its treasury; the mere agent of its revenue officers. , 
This was the primary, the sole motive to its creation. So far as) the “information” to be written down and disseminated through 
the stockholders were concerned, and that their interests might’ the country, and political matter that would run into it? that the 
be collaterally promoted, it was privileged to do the ordinary bu- whole country might thus be flooded with partizan publications, 
siness of banking. In both cases, it was subject to the many and|of every drift and hue, according to the temper of the pens em- 
jealous restrictions contained in the law. To enlighten the peo-| ployed? All this is evident. It is scarcely hidden under the sur- 


The famous resolutions of its directors, one of which author- 
zed the preparation and circulation through the press of “ such 


documents and papers as may communicate to the people infor- 
mation in regard to its nature and operations,” I hold to have 
been in the highest degree bold and unlawful. 


The language 


s imperious. Communicate information to the people! as if 


speaking from authority; as if, like a co-ordinate power en- 


renched in the state, it was about to execute a trust of dele- 


gated sovereignty! The very word, seemed appropriate to com- 


The 
It was 


ng elections. The bank was created for no such ends. 


or on the nature of its own operations, is among none of the pow- 
ers granted to it. It is derivable from none, by any rational 
or equitable implication. It is in conflict with the entire purpose 
and spirit of the law, no less than written guards visible in so 
many other respects. It is notoriously in conflict with cotempo- 
rary opinions and feelings in the nation. It was not without tra- 
vail, that that law passed. Many obstacles were to be removed, 
many doubts to be obviated, many anxieties to be tranquillized. 
The illustrious head of the government who finally gave it his 
sanction, had ancient and heavy scruples to vanquish. The 
claim suggested is perfectly new. It is destitute of all shadow 
of excuse. In the calmest 
mood of investigation, it is difficult to say if it be most preposterous 


It is as unnecessary as dangerous. 
or offensive. If the bank, indulging its own theories of its own 
immunity, had taken fire at state papers constitutionally emanat- 
ing from one branch of the government, if these must be consid- 
ered attacks, there was defence enough in state papers issuing 
from other branches. Each being published under public autho- 
rity, and thus necessarily circulated, might well have stood, for 
purposes of justice merely, one against the other. The stock- 
holders or directors were also at liberty, as other citizens, to 
write or print what they chose in their individual capacities, 
using their own funds. But if the pretensions to prepare (mark 
the word) and circulate “documents and papers,” as corporate 
acts, and with the corporate funds, had been set up when the 
charter was applied for, who does not see that it would have met 
with instant reprobation? Who does not see, as the committee of 
Ways and Means have justly remarked, that it would have been 
fatal at once for every hope of obtaining one?! Its friends would 
quickly have disvowed the pretension. Its opponents would have 
scouted it. Yet, when the government directors protested against 
a usurpation so unexpected, it may be added without undue 
strength of language, so astounding, what do the managers do? 
They show defiance. They resolve that it shall be followed up 
with renovated vigor, and for indefinite periods. Here is a tem- 
per sufficient, it might have been supposed, to awaken the re- 
flecting. Never was more signally illustrated the principle of 
power adding to itself-—The claim is one which the bank, at the 
time of its origin, or in the days of its weakness, would never 
have dreamed of making. It knew too well the sensitiveness of 
Congress, to say any thing that might have started the bare possi- 
bility of such an institution ever going into the political field at 
all, no matter what the purpose of provocation. It knew too well 
what had been said, whether rightfully or not, of the old bank, to 
run the most remote hazard of exciting fears which, more than 
any other cause, prevented the renewal of that expired charter. 
To be told that local banks spend their money freely on contin- 
gent objects is no answer. It is confounding all distinctions. It 
is like the bank transacting business with less than seven direc- 
torsasa board, though this is made a “fundamental” article in the 
charter, because local banksact on similar principles. The national 
bank was for national purposes. Its notes being receivable every 
where for demands of the nation, giving them (nothing else would) 
circulation every where. Hence, their restricted or abundant 
issue, makes, for the time being, money scarce or plenty through 
the nation; in other words, affects, its whole currency, its whole 
property. And hence the wisdom of Congress in providing that 
so vast a discretion should not be exercised but by a competent 
number of the directors. Yet, the analogies of state banks in 
their business are to be held up as guides for such an institution, 
against the words of its charter, and the national objects in grant- 
ing it! 

The defenders of the bank treat these extraordinary resolutions 
as nothing. They take post upon their innocence. It is the on- 
ly resource left to them.—They would compare things the most 
unimportant, with things the most momentous. Let us hear in 
a word what their ground is. They allege that stationary, for 
example, must be purchased for the bank; and would there be 
harm in the board passing an order to that effect, although they 
did not accompany it with any appropriation, or limit of the sum? 
Stationary ! and is the common sense of the nation to be sodealt 
with? The purchase of paper and account books might well 
enough indeed be ordered, without limiting the sum. But who 
so wanting in perception as not to see, that, under the resolutions 
in question, ANy THING may be done in the way of employing and 
payine the press? that no line would or could be drawn between 





, through the press, on the nature and operations of banking,' face. Accordingly, the positive proof corresponds with the inevi- 
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and other speeches, may see what description of “documents and 
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papers” were prepared and circulated. 
entering wedge, wide enough to admit every thing. Fifty i 


sand dollars actually expended under them, with a justification} 


hose who have read senator Benton's speech, | carefully I examine them, the more I trace them up 








elements, the more force do they acquire in my mind. 


to the first | 
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The inerit | 


+ 








inquiry. The removal of the deposites was nothing more than 
transferring the money of the government from the Bank of the 


The resolutions were an} of boldness the resolutions certainly have, and of much candor;!United States and its branches, where it had been kept before, to 


! ° am . . . lo ° 
| but if to be tolerated, if to be carried into effect at the will of the | State banks, where it is to be kept in future. 


The country was 


bank, I shall think the sources of public liberty among us, poison- | not deprived of a single bank note, or a single silver dollar, by 


of their principle, and the admission that there was no stint to ed for ever. That institution will become, that institution must | this step. In point of fact, it fell out, from the state of foreign 


the appropriation for carrying them into further, and, it may be) 


become, the master power in the state. No demonstration in 


exchanye, that silver dollars were imported at about this epoch; 


added without the slightest exaggeration, boundless effect, is the| physics, no apothegm in morals, ever rested on foundations more |so that of hard money we had more, within a few months after 


most alarming fact that has occurred in our history. Its direct) immutable, than will this truth in polities. And are an intelli-|the deposites were removed, and of paper money not less. It 


tendency is TO CORRUPT THE PRESS OF THE NATION. There is no 
getting rid of this conclusion, if we consult reason, The more we 
reason, the more the conclusion binds. ‘The premises are not too 


narrow. ‘hey are ample; most abundant. All that men want, 
to achieve the greatest possible results in the physical world, isa 
grapple or hold in the first instance. So in the moral world. So, 
most especially, with the press; the working of which may be so 
intense, so amazing, when once a pass is opened to the right le- 
ver. The bank, armed with the principle embedded in these re- 
solutions, is essentially enabled to gain over this most potent of 
all engines ina popular government, to its own purposes, what 
ever they may be. ‘The mind must pause, to estimate the mis- 
chief which here bursts upon it. 


tion, to survey the consequences which may ultimately flow to 


It must give itself up to reflec- 
the destiny of the nation. If, even now, we see that it pollutes 
social life; if, even now, it exhibitits the degrading spectacle of 
elections, from a President’s to a Constable’s, marshalled under 
bank and anti-bank tickets, throughout vast portions of our ter- 
ritory, what may it not arrive at in future? I do not suppose, far 
from it, that all presses that defend the bank, do so from enlist- 
ment in its service; but amidst the din and fury which prevail, 
who can doubt that much comes from sordid inducements suppli- 
ed by this institution ? What observer of the ordinary springs to 
human action, so asleep in this instance ! what imagination so in- 
credulous under proofs so glaring and probabilities so vehement? 
By the principle explicitly maintained, any sums may be as free- 
ly expended as those hitherto, for hunting down a President like 
a counterfeiter, and so, for it follows unavoidably, all others who 
oppose the bank: Is not this giving up the whole dispute? Is it 
not fearful ground taken by the bank, and as true as fearful, and 
as presumptious as true? Any citizen who will escape from the 
shackles of the bank, place himself in a position to look at it, as 
incontestible facts really warrant, and then hearken to the dictates 
of a right judgment, may see enough to appal him. Such was the 
effect of these facts upon me, who had formerly been the bank's 
friend, such their irresistible effect. 

We hear of the respectability and purity of the directors, as a 
guarantee against danger. It is 
unworthy of thousands who inconsiderately give in to it. It marks 
forgetfulness of all safe principles in public affairs. It marks for- 
getfulness, we may hope, of the true character of the American 
people. It is like the bank’s plea of self-defence for going to war 
with the government. 
stant’s examination. It goes to show the cloud of error that seems 
to have darkened all sides of this discussion. When the country 
put its reprobation on the sedition law, was its doom averted by 
the personal characters of those who upheld it? I allow to the bank 
directors every respectability; but is any higher claim to be made 
for them, than for the Bayards, Rutledges, the Harpers, the Tra- 
ceys, the Sedgwicks, of that day? Lord North, who would have 
enslaved our fathers but for their resistance, who also, as min- 
ister, scattered largesses all about him, was of unblemished rec- 
titude as well as eminent accomplishments in private life. Look 
at the present whig aristocracy, who wield the government of| 
England! How many of them are of exalted personal worth ; but 
would we, of this Republic, adopt their opinions and practices— 
their pension list—their sinecures—their church establisment— 
their red book, and all else? The argument requires but to be 
stated, to be exploded. It suits not the understandings of a people 
accustomed to right maxims in government. It should not for a 
moment close their mouths, or repress their authorized indigna- 
tion. It is flying from the point to exclaim, that we dare not 
charge the directors with wanting private honor or honesty. We 
have no such charge to make. But we will make any, that duty 
requires; nor should public attention be diverted by what seems 
designed to carry menaces, if to carry any thing, from the precise 
and only question. That question is, had the directors, in their 
corporate capacity, power to vote the corporate funds, for the pur- 
poses mentioned in their resolutions; the funds belonging in part 
to the nation, and to vote them without the least limitation? I 
pronounce it a high-handed abuse of authority, without the slight- 
est pretext of right, or semblance of justification— full of danger 


I wonder at such an argument. 


It is specious, but will not bear an in- 





as well as unlawfulness. I have given my reasons. The more 


gent people, a people watchful over public liberty, to be driven 
from them by dogmas or sophisms’ Never: they will exercise their 
rights, longer than the bank exercises its usurpations. As ano- 
ther excuse, it is sometimes said, that the latter did not, after all, 
succeed at the last election; as if this proves any thing more than 
that fifty thousand dollars were not enough! But who can say 
What a million may achieve on future occasions; or more, if more 
be required? The undivided profits of the bank, its mere sums 
to play with, have been more than a million, much more; the 
whole of which, by its whole unwarrantable claim, it may ex- 
pend upon the press, besides its other means of influence ! 
Gentlemen, I must hope for your excuse in making an allusion, 
not called for I admit by your resolutions; but which forces it- 
self upon me when [ recollect that it is to a portion of my fellow 
countrymen in Vermont I am addressing myself. You have, in 
that state, a large if not predominating number of citizens whom 
I hold in the highest respect, from the knowledge I have had of 
others elsewhere, entertaining the same principles. I mean 
antimasons. 
the influence of the masonic institution over the press, was 


The belief they had, which I shared with them, of 


among the primary inducements to their political association. 
Now, I declare, on the fullest attention I have been able to give 
both subjects, that I think the Bank, under the tenets it avows, a 
foe more dangerous to the press, than the lodges of the whole 
Union put together. If the co-associates of the former, at its 
central head, and five-and-twenty out posts, be not connected by 
oaths; they much more than make up for this, by money; an 
agent more steady, more active, more efficient by far, when the 
supply is abundant, than any other conceivable agency, in with- 
drawing presses from their independence. The machinery of 
this moneyed institution, over the great space that it sweeps, 
may be moved by equal unity of impulse and design, and with 
tenfold power. I leave this topic, resorted to simply for this 
illustration, and with it, leave this branch of your inquiry. 

If Ido not go into further reasons for not re-chartering the 
bank, than those given by yourselves, as I have brought them 
I think that 
there are others, and decided ones, furnished by its own mani- 
Alike clear am I, that the treatment of the government 


under review, it is’ because | deem these enough. 


festo. 
directors as made known in their memorial, is destructive of fun- 
damental objects in the charter. If I do not enter upon a de- 
velopement of this assertion, it is not that it would not, in my 
judgment, bear it, and a strong one; but because it would over- 
load my letter, and may at this day be dispensed with. But I 
cannot avoid a passing allusion to that vital error in the Bank, 
springing from the spirit of usurpation I have aimed at unfolding, 
which would view the government directors in no other light 
than the ordinary directors, who represent the pecuniary interest 
of the stockholders. So thought not the statesmen best fitted to 
instruct us on the point; the Hamiltons, the Dallases, the Mad- 
disons. So would not have thought the Bank, in the days of its 
origin or weakness. Nor would its defenders, in those days, 
have ventured to term the representatives of the collective peo- 
ple of the Union at its board of direction, spies, for doing what 
has lately earned this title. Their phraseology would have been 
more guarded. 


II. How far the Bank has caused the pressure in the money 
market, is a question not resting on grounds so palpable as the 
one I have been considering. Perhaps it is premature to attempt 
any answer to it at present, the House of Representatives having, 
by its late resolution charged the committee of investigation to 
ascertain, if this can be done, whether the bank “ has had any 
agency through its management or money, in producing the ex- 
isting pressure.” The incipient report of that committee, its 
mission unexpectedly terminated, its object contumaciously baf- 
fled, is now before the nation. There I leave it for considera- 
tion. Ifan image of the true majesty of the nation is any where 
to be seen, it is where its assembled Representatives sit. To 
them I leave the high duty of passing upon the Report ; of vindi- 
cating their own and the nation’s authority, their own and the 
nation’s dignity, as they may think each has been newly in- 
fringed. Nor have I at hand the latest statements from the 


-eems difficult at first to believe, under this state of things, that 
distress could have been produced without a plan to bring it 
about, lurking somewhere. On the supposition of such a plan, 
nothing easier than its accomplishment, by those working the 
money-springs of the country. 

I have before me, a letter lately received from a London cor- 
respondent, perfectly acquainted with the operation of the stock 
In the course of it, he 
remarks upon the “ wonderfully small amount of capital with- 
drawn or added, that will be sufficient to make money scarce or 
plenty all over a country.” I give his words, and they are true. 
We have the authority of the president of the bank, than whom 
no one is better informed or more capable of judging, that at a 
moment of impending scarcity in our country, in 1825, a scarcity 


and money markets of that great world. 


threatening disastrous consequences to its general business, 
abundance was restored by the increase of bank loans on a sin- 
gle morning, in New York, to the amount of only fifty thousand 
dollars. It would seem on the same authority, that England 
was mainly saved from worse disasters the same year, by the 
unexpected arrival from France of so small a relative sum as 
two hundred thousand sovereigns; the simple explanation of all 
which is, that it is the public fears or confidence which, for the 
most part, keep money locked up, or open its receptacles to the 
It is evident, that it lies with those who stand 
highest in the money market, to operate most upon both. 

There have been causes at work to create a demand for mo- 
ney which would have rendered the supply more difficult than 
usual, had the deposites not been removed. I here particularly 
allude to the change in our commercial code, by the law that 
took effect last spring and summer, shortening the credits for 
duties on large portions of merchandize imported, and requiring 
eash payments on other portions, where formerly credit was 
This cause has not been overlooked by able speakers in 
Congress; but little comparative stress has been laid upon it, 
although it deserves so much. It is computed that a demand 
for additional sums to an amount scarcely less than ten millions 
of dollars, has arisen in the port of New York alone, within the 
year, from this single cause. But for its operation, this money 
would have been left in the hands of the merchants, instead of 
being paid away at the custom house. It would have been in 
effect, a loan of so much to them by the government until the 
term of credit, existing previously, had run ont. With this 
money, many of them would perhaps have made another voyage, 
or otherwise employed it; so as to have paid the duties when 
the time came round, with the chances of a surplus, through 
gains which they would thus have had an intermediate opportu- 
nity of acquiring. Even if the deposites had not been removed, 
the bank would not readily have been able to supply this de- 
mand, to which others from the same cause must be added for 
other parts of the country; at least if we take its own declara- 
rations, for it holds to the prudence of diminishing, not increas- 
ing its loans as the expiration of its charter draws near; and it 
has no right to build upon the charter continuing longer than 
March, 1836. For one, I entertain doubts of the propriety of 
this change in our commercial policy, and expressed them, 
under an official call from the Senate, in 1828. Whilst desirous 
of seeing manufactures encouraged, commerce had its equal 
claims; and I did not think our country then old enough, or our 
merchants as a body rich enough in independent capital, to dis- 
pense with a provision in the laws, though aware of the objec- 
tions made to it, which, on the whole, had added in advancing 
our commercial prosperity with a rapidity perhaps unexampled 
in the same compass of time. The change having been made, 
we must hope for the best; but the first year has brought a 
heavy demand for money hitherto unknown among our mer- 
chants at periods so short. It would have been referred to 
universally as one cause of the pressure, and an important one, 
but for the policy of keeping 2 political excitement exclusively 
to the deposite question. 

Coming more directly to the point you propound, I have to 
speak on it thus: By the bank’s own committee, we are inform- 
ed, that during the two years between May, 1830, and May, 
1832, its loans amounted to more than twenty-seven millions of 


public wants. 


given. 





bank. On this account also, I am less able to meet your second 
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dollars. Those at the first date, were only forty-three millions 
and a fraction. For this great increase, the bank accounts, in 
part, if not entirely, so fur as its means to 'end were concerned; 
but the motives to the increase must ve weighed by the country. 
It led to an amount of outstanding loans, equal to seventy mil- 
The calling in of this sum, within the short 





lions of dollars. 
remnant of the bank’s existence, could hardly have been done, 
had the deposites remained, without pressing on its debtors. 
Accordingly, it appears, that between May, 1832, and Novem- 
ber, 1833, it reduced its loans thirteen millions. By December, 
1833, the reduction was sixteen millions. Part was, of course, 
after the deposites had been removed. But it seems, that whilst 
the deposites were reduced during the months of August, Sep- 
tember, October, and November last, only two millions and a 
half, in amount, or thereabouts, the loans were reduced, during 
the same time, more than nine millions. These facts show vio- 
lent openings and shuttings in the floodgates of this great insti- 
tution, letting money in and out with a quickness, and in an 
amount not usual among careful bankers. It gives a suspicion, 
not wholly unreasonable, in co-existence with political events, 
that both had some reference to the bank’s own aims in regard 
to the renewal of its charter. If the suspicion be well founded, 
the pressure is accounted for. The disappearance of money 
from the channels of circulation, in a great commercial country, 
and its return again, although so often depending on mere con- 
fidence, and always to be effected by concert among powerful 
capitalists, will sometimes spring from causes that seem to elude 
search, because interwoven with the complicated and unseen 
operations of trade throughout the world. This will be more 
the case in a country where, as in the United States, there is 
an undue proportion of paper money; besides that, fluctuations 
are more likely to occur in such a country within its own limits, 
and on the scale of its own operations. 

As to the other part of the inquiry, viz: whether a restoration 
of the deposites, without a change in the course pursued by the 
bank, would tend to relieve the pressure, it may be despatched 
very briefly. I cannot even touch it, however, without premis- 
ing how much I should deplore the restoration, could I conceive 
it possible, of what I think were so justly taken away. But I 
do not believe that the restoration, were it possible, would do 
good under any course that the bank would pursue. The step 
would tend to fresh embarrassment rather than relief. The 
bank would probably not receive them back, unless it expect- 
ed to be rechartered; so at’ least I should conjecture. The 
time has arrived when it is apparent that it must be looking to 
measures for narrowing its business. It ceases to exist, by the 
present law, in less than twenty-two months.* It has two years 
of partial life afterwards, but not for banking. It is for nothing 
more than the purpose of bringing or carrying on suits, and the 
sale of its property. [* Now eighteen months. | 

IIL Your last question is, whether I think “the late vote of the 
Senate of the United States, censuring the President for the remo- 
val of the deposites, warranted by their constitutional powers?” 

And here, what answer can I give? What is left for me to 
say, after the convictions I have been expressing? The ques- 
tion, in effect, has been answered. It has been answered, unless 
I am to fling away all regard for what I conceive to be the char- 
acter of our institutions in their very essence, and the hichest 
dictates of public administration under them. With the views I 
entertain of both, that there should have been room for the ques- 
tion, is, with me, the source of surprise. I am ata loss, not for 
matter, but expression. I hardly know how to proceed. An 
imperious institution, feeling its power, but forgetting its sphere, 
girds itself for battle. The object of its attack, is the executive 
branch of the government. The motive to the attack, the oppo- 
sition which the latter made to the renewal of its charter; made 
constitutionally, through official communications to both Houses 
of Congress, and on convictions of public duty. The means of 
attack, the treasure under its control, partly belonging to the 
nation, yet most unwarrantably applied in gaining over, as far 
as it could, the press; that clamour, and passion, and every kind 
of movement, might be rallied against this branch of the govern- 
ment. The ultimate scheme of attack, to draw public opinion to 
its ends, giving out that the public good was identical with its 
own; as if, being charged like the first power in the State, with 
the public good, the preparation and circulation of “ documents 
and papers,” were the appointed means for fulfilling this call 
upon its superintending authority! All this is proved; proved, 
as by the verity of legal records. The bank has set down much, 
in its confession. The executive head of the government seeing 
it all, and more, sees also his duty. He stands not with arms 
folded. Under the highest obligations to his country, he takes 
the field too. He discerns a foe there, armed cap-a-pie for war ; 
not with the weapons of chivalry, which might have alarmed 
him less, but with weapons of avarice. He resolves to eject it 
from the public enclosure, into which it had unlawfully broken. 
He resolves to drive it from this arena of its bustle and noise, 





‘with the club nearest at hand, and likely to be most effectual. 
| He resolves to cripple its power of mischief, by diminishing its 
means of mischief. He resolves to remove from its keeping the 
|publie treasure, of which it proved itself so dangerous a deposi- 
‘tory. And this, this is his crime! Why, to my judgment, he 
has earned gratitude, instead of censure. Not the doom of the 
constitution-breaker, but laurels due to the watchful patriot 
should await him. This is the light in which I view his con- 
duct. How, then, am I to proceed? In truth, 1 am embarrass- 
ed. Principles of transcendant importance come into my mind, 
jaccompanied by solicitudes and forebodings. The celebrated 
Castruccio Castracani, of Lucca, about to die, when factions tore 
his country, desired to be buried face downwards, saying that in 
a short time affairs would be all topsie turvey, and then he would 
be in the same posture with other men. So, for I can get no 
better illustration, I should think affairs in our republic topsie 
turvey, if the constitution has been broken by the President. | 
should think wrong turning into right, and right into wrong. | 
should think that a bank committing and avowing usurpations, 
never before avowed, I dare say, in any country under the sun, 
even if committed, was about to rule our country ; a country full 
of hope and glory hitherto, but darkened of both. I should think 
the constitution not worth living under. I should think its pri- 
mordeal principles all reversed; that like an inverted cone, it 
was tottering on its apex, instead of towering from its base. I 
should think that future Presidents would have no motive for 
detecting public abuses, but the strongest for hiding them. I 
should think that penalties were to be annexed to official inte- 
grity, and bounties to official delinquency. It is so, that I should 
think Castracani’s condition of things realized among us; even 
so. I should see more grounds for public grief, than I have ever 
seen before—more for public despondency. 

And who is this President? Not desiring an answer from 
among the many who assisted in raising him to power, but would 
now trample upon him, I will hazard it myself; being of neither 
class, I will strive to make it impartial. I will aim at sheer jus- 
tice. Does he bridle men’s tongues, put an iron mask round their 
heads, thrust them into dungeons? Not so. Assailed by free- 
men every day, inveighed against in the strongest language of| 
accusing eloquence, handed over to sharp condemnation before 
ihe country and the world, all he asks is a freeman’s privilege of 
being heard, wHicu 1s ReFusep Him. If Castracani’s ghost could 
return, it might think this strange, considering whom we call ty- 
rant. It might inquire, “ who thus takes, not the life of a vete- 
ran soldier, in days past, serving his country with renown ;—no, 
such a soldier is generally willing to lay down his life. But who 
rivets upon him chains of dishonourt Who dooms him to this 
agony, yet will not listen to his defence!’ The body over whose 
deliberations the sages of your revolution presided—Clinton— 
Jefferson—Adams—? 3ut, if otherwise, in what 
moment of forgetfulness has it happened! What omens, what 
unhappy divisions, does it portend! Is your youthful republic 
about to fall?” So might his spirit speak. So might it carry 
back to its shades, the impression of violated justice. 

Again, if it be asked, who is this President, again I will an- 
swer. I will strive to see things as they were, and as they are. 
To the cause of the difference, may our people every where get 
awake. May their voice re-establish the safety and dignity of 
the Republic, rescuing both from the grasp made at them. It is 
now less than a year since this same President passed through 
the city, so near to which I live, as sometimes to catch in the 
wind the echo of its bells. Its inhabitants came forth to greet 
him, as one moving mass. They “climb’d to walls and battle- 
ments, to towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops,” and there 
they sat, almost the live-long day, to see the man who, more than 
any other, was believed to have SAVED THE UNION FROM IMPEND- 
ING WRECK. All parties seemed to unite, all hearts to expand. 
The morning beamed as with enthusiasm and joy. So he passed 
through the Jersies—New York—New England—as in one long 
line of triumph. The classic capital of the latter, kindling at the 
sight of Bunker’s Hill, as he of New Orleans approached, seemed 
especially emulous in fervent demonstrations. Not content with 
the pageant of the streets, unsatisfied with out-door honours, it 
laid also at his feet, those of literature and science; it crowned 
him with chaplets in its revered halls of learning. And now, all 
are gone! Rejoicings are at an end! The voices are hushed! 
No, they burst out in other tones! Within a year, a “little year,” 
all are to be turued to maledictions, because he removed the depo- 
sites! No other charge is brought against him. He stands where 
he did. There is but this single, solitary, exception. He has 
removed the deposites!' Was, ever, in any age or nation, such 
an effect seen from such a cause? Was ever moral proof more 
clear, than that this nation is under wrong influence? That 
which ought to have gained its chief magistrate double glory, 
his sagacious estimate and resolute punishment of misdeeds, is 
made the cause of his loudest persecution. The patriotic ten- 


Impossible! 


dencies of the nation, its noblest impulses as they were rising, 


harmony—to 2 magnanimous oblivion rather than vengeful recol 
leetion of the faults of public men—-all these good feelings and 
prospects are changed and blasted by a bank! ‘The depesites 
have been removed ! and bolts fall thick upon Andrew Jackson. 
An “arrowy sleet” darkens his horizon. The worst passions 
are roused throughout a great, but insulted nation, by the merce- 
nary influence of a bank! For conduct that ought to have con- 
signed it to universal condemnation: he simply removes the de- 
posites; when, as in an instant, testimonials of respect—jubilees 
of welecome—strains and acclamations that rent the very air— 
plaudits—flatteries—all, all, are turned to execrations! May the 
nation soon put an end to the cause of so much moral and pub- 
lic mischief. May it effectually put down the bank, never to rise 
more. This is my hope, my aspiration. 

But I must revert to your question, unless answered sufficient- 
ly. I would not shrink from a close examination of it if need- 
ful; or did I not fear to encroach on your patience. 
censure upon the President has, in my opinion, no warrant under 
the constitution. It is against its whole spirit, against its justice, 
and, I think, against its words. It may be remarked, that the 
Senate have not, in terms, censured him for the removal of the 
deposites. Their resolution, as it finally passed, simply runs, 
that the “ President in the late executive proceedings in relation 
to the public revenue, has assumed upon himself authority and 
power not conferred by the constitution and laws, but in deroga- 
tion of both.” In the elaborate discussions which the subject led 
to in the Senate, it has been said, and I think justly, that the re- 
solution in this shape is more objectionable than if it had speci- 
fied some act or acts. In the latter case, posterity could have 
judged for itself in the matter. If the removal of the deposites 
had been specified, it might have asked why they were removed. 
This would have brought out the whole case. The merits on 
each side, would have been known. The resolutions of the bank, 
appropriating the public money to act upon the press, and all else 
that it has done, would have been known. Posterity would then 
have judged how far there had been any breach of public faith 
towards such a bank. The charge, as it now stands, is merely 
a sweeping one. We, of the present day, know, indeed, that it 
covers the removal of the deposites, and so may have been meant, 
It is, in its very nature, criminatory. I do not hold it to have 
been the province of the Senate, thus to brand a President. I 
he had done any thing criminal, it would devolve on that body to 
try him, on impeachment by the House of Representatives. The 
former ought not, therefore, to be accusers in any sense, seeing 
that they may be called upon to be judges. It is blending cha- 
racters that the constitution intended to keep apart. There is 
natural injustice in trying or accusing any man in his absence, 
no matter for what; no matter how slight the censure, or bare 
inference to that effect. All our constitutions, all our laws, of 
the states and union, guard against such a course, by their entire 
spirit, and careful enactments. Still less should it ever be adopt- 
ed by one branch of the government towards a co-ordinate branch. 
The artificial claim to legislative rights or privileges, or to inci- 
dents growing out of either, cannot extinguish the prior claim te 
natural and constitutional justice. 'The President should not be 
solemnly charged by either house of Congress with offences of 
any kind, or with breaches of the law in any way, unless by im- 
peachment, or resolutions intended as its groundwork; and only 
then by the House of Representatives. He would then have ful! 
opportunity of making his defence. This I consider our consti- 
tutional law, in all its broad intendments, flowing necessarily 
from the words of the clauses that bear upon this subject. The 
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resolution of the Senate runs against them. It has the effect ot 
impeachment as far as intended dishonour is concerned, while it 
allows to the President none of the justice of its forms. In Eng- 
land, the approved mode of proceeding against all state offenders, 
is, as we know, by impeachment. It has been laid by, in revo- 
lutionary and arbitrary times. In such times, contending parties 
attack each other with bills of attainder, and what they call in 
England, bills of pains and penalties. Our constitution recog: 
nises neither of these proceedings. The vote of the Senate, cen- 
suring the President, makes some approximation, in principle, to 
the !atter, so far as laying a foundation for it goes. I repeat, that 
I can see no warrant under our constitution for that censure, and 
none in justice. The President's protest against it, although not 





placed on the archives of the Senate, is before the reading pub 
lic of America. It has probably reached each of you, and would 
supersede, did nothing else, the necessity of my enlarging on 
this head. 

My letter, already, I fear too long, not for the deep interest 0 
the subjects, but your time, must be closed. Permit me to say, 
that I should have written it sooner, but for hindrances since} 
yours came to hand, putting it out of my power. 
With renewed expressions of sensibility to the terms in which 
you addressed me, 


I remain your fellow citizen and friend, 
RICHARD RUSH. 


To E. W. Judd, §c. 








the bitterness of party, as it seemed, expiring, a disposition to 
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